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Rommel Hurled Back 
In Mareth Battles 


Battles raged last week for control 
of the Mareth Line in Tunisia (see 
map in March 8 Jr. Schol., p. 2). 

The British 8th Army was in a 
position east of the Mareth Line. 
Nazi Marshal Rommel sent 300 
tanks, and the best German artillery 
and infantry, to attack the 8th Army. 

“The enemy is now advancing to 
attack us,” said General Montgom- 
ery, the British commander. “We will 
give him a very bloody nose. We will 
smash right through him. Let us 
show him what we can do!” 

The Axis forces launched six sav- 
age attacks against the British. With 
aerial aid from the RAF, each attack 
was beaten off. 

Meanwhile, a column of the 8th 
Army went around the southern end 
of the Mareth Line. This column 
joined forces with a French column 
under Brigadier General Leclerc. 
These French troops had come all 
the way across the Sahara Desert 
from Lake Chad, in French Equa- 
torial Africa. 

The British and French columns 
defeated Rommel’s forces. 


GIRL SCOUTS 





'U. S. Beveridge Plan’ 
Urges Jobs for All 


“Freedom from Want!” 

This is the goal of the National 
Resources Planning Board. Two re- 
ports of the NRPB were submitted 
to Congress by President Roosevelt. 

The reports urged that a job be 
provided for every able-bodied per- 
son after the war, and that social 
security “from the cradle to the 
grave” be provided for everyone. 

The NRPB program is similar to 
the plan proposed in Britain by Sir 
William Beveridge. For that reason, 
the NRPB reports are called the 
“American Beveridge Plan.” 

The reports included a “new bill 
of rights” for post-war America, con- 
taining these rights: 

1. The right to work throughout 
the productive years of life. 

2. The right to fair pay, in ex- 
change for work, ideas, and thrift. 

3. The right to food, clothing, 
shelter, and medical care. 

4. The right to security. Freedom 
from fear of old age, poverty, sick- 
ness, unemployment, and accident. 

5. The right to live in a system of 
free enterprise.* 


tedays Minute Maids 


do their part... do yours / 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS VOW 





International 


Betty Bredin, 13-year-old Girl Scout who modeled for a War Bond poster, is 
shown with Mrs. Roosevelt, Honorary President of the Girl Scouts. Betty is 
a pupil at Forest Hills High, New York. How do you like the likeness? 
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6. The right to come and go, to 
speak or be silent, free from the spy- 
ings of secret political police. 

7. The right to equality before the 
law. 

8. The right to education. 

9. The right to rest, recreation, 
and adventure, to enjoy life and take 
part in an advancing civilization. 


Eden Visits U S. 


Anthony Eden, British Foreign 
Secretary, arrived in Washington, 
D. C., on March 12. The purpose of 
his visit was to confer with President 
Roosevelt and other Government 
leaders about war plans and post- 
war problems. He also wished to see 
for himself the war effort of the 
United States. 

Mr. Eden crossed the Atlantic in 
a Liberator bomber -called “The 
Commando.” It was the same plane 
which Prime Minister Churchill used 
on his trip to Casablanca. 

Mr. Eden, who is 45, was a bitter 
foe of the Axis nations long before 
the war broke out in 1939. 
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“~'- mud, in violent battles all along the | 
front. The Russians continued their | | 
UI advance on the northern part of the | 
front. In the south, however, the | 
* @ Germans counterattacked and hurled | 
“i the Red Army back. 
Russian Advance. After their vic- 
» tory at Rzhev, the Russians pushed 





March 29-April 3, 1943: 


Reds Push On; 
Nazis Hit Back 


The Russian arid German armies 
last week grappled, amidst snow and 


on to take Vyazma. You can locate 
this city on the map in March 3 Jr. 
Sci } vol., p- 8. 


Vyazma had been held by the | 


Germans for 17 months. It was sur- 


rounded with steel - and - concrete | 


pillboxes, tank traps, and miles of 
barbed wire. The Germans had 
placed guns around Vyazma so as to 
cover every foot over which the Rus- 
sians advanced. 

Before leaving Vyazma, the 
Germans blew up the waterworks, 
workshops, railroad depots, and air- 
dromes. 

Meanwhile, Marshal Timoshenko 
continued his advance in the Lake 
IImen region. His troops drew near 
to Staraya Russa, an old Russian city 
which is surrounded by marshes, 
lakes, and rivers. 


IN THE SOUTH 


German Counterattack. The Nazis 
counterattacked with great force in 
the coal lands of the Donets Basin, 
in southern Russia. They threw 
75,000 fresh troops into the battle, 
ind pushed the Russians back for 80 

les. They recaptured eight impor- 
tant cities—factory centers and key 
railroad junctions. 
The Nazis had planned to sur- 
ind the Russian troops, but the 
ssians retreated to the northern 
nk of the Donets, avoiding encir- 
ement. 

[hrowing in more fresh troops, the 
rmans advanced on Kharkov, Rus- 
s fourth largest city which only 
t month was rescued from Nazi 
nds. In this new drive, the Ger- 
ins advanced to the suburbs of the 
eat steel city. After fierce fighting 
e Nazis recaptured Kharkov. 
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What is best route for the Allies to invade the Nazi-held continent of Eu- 
rope? Map shows invasion routes of the past, from Hannibal to the Ottomans 





Lend-Lease Passed by Large Vote; 
Discussion of Our Aid to Russia 


The Axis received a blow, as the 
United States Senate voted 82—0 to 
extend Lend-Lease aid to our allies 
for another year. The House of Rep- 
resentatives had earlier passed the 
bill by a vote of 407-6. 

President Roosevelt signed the bill, 
saying: “As we strike again and 
again, Lend-Lease aid will contrib- 
ute increasingly to the defeat of the 
Axis.” 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Lend- 
Lease Administrator, revealed that 
our allies received 30 out of every 
100 bombers produced in the ‘United 
States last year. We sent them 38 out 
of every 100 fighter planes, and 33 
out of every 100 medium tanks, Mr. 
Stettinius disclosed. 

Just before the Lend-Lease bill 
was passed, an unusual incident con- 
cerning our aid to Russia took place. 
Admiral William H. Standley, U. S. 
Ambassador to Russia, told news- 
paper reporters in Moscow that news 
of our aid was being withheld from 
the Russian people. He charged that 
the Russian Government was. not 





telling its people the facts about 
U. S. aid. 

It is quite unusual for an Ambas- 
sador to make a statement of this 
kind, criticizing the government of 
our fighting ally. Admiral Standley’s 
surprising remarks aroused a storm 
of discussion. 

Wendell L. Willkie, who visited in 
Russia recently, said that the Rus- 
sian people do know of our aid to 
them. Congressional leaders said 
that. Admiral Standley’s statement 
would only do harm. American cor- 
respondents now in Russia’ reported 
that the Russians know of our aid. 

Did Admiral Standley speak for 
the U. S. Government, or for himself 
only? This question was answered 
by Acting Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles in Washington. He said that 
Admiral Standley spoke without get- 
ting instructions from the U. S. State 
Department. 

On the following day, the Russian 
newspapers and radio gave their 
people another full account of the 
CU. S. aid which has been received. 
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AUSTRALIA 


The Confinent 
“Down Under” 


USTRALIA, the continent “down 

under” the equator, has an area 
almost as large as the United States. 
Yet the population of Australia is 
only seven million—less than that of 
New York City! 

Australia’s life is to a great extent 
determined by the amount of rainfall 
in the various regions. In the hot 
northern region there is too much 
rain, and the land is carpeted with 
dense, wet jungles. The city of Dar- 
win, named for the British scientist 
Charles Darwin, stands in the midst 
of jungles which are the home of 
huge lizards, buffaloes and croco- 
diles. (Study the map on the front 
cover, and locate all cities, as you 
read this article. ) 


Western Australia has hardly any 
rain. This region of the Great Sandy 
Desert and the Great Victoria Desert 
(see map) is called the Dead Heart 
of Australia. The silent desert 
stretches a thousand miles north- 
and-south and two thousand miles 
east-and-west. 

The Australians recently com- 
pleted a defense highway across the 
Dead Heart, running from Alice 


Below: Koala cub gets a free 
ride on mother’s back. These 
strange little animals of Aus- 
tralia are a type of bear. 
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Skilled Aussie fighters, wearing their floppy hats, practice firing anti-tank 
rifles of deadly accuracy. Russians used these guns to halt the Nazi blitz. 
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Springs to Darwin. This highway 
would aid in the defense of Darwin, 
if the Japanese should attack from 
their nearby base on Timor, Dutch 
East Indies. 

Southeastern Australia, where 
there is a moderate rainfall the year 
round, is the living heart of the oon- 
tinent. This region contains the best 
grazing country, the principal cities 
and industries. 

The grazing prairie is called the 
Outback by Australians. Here the 
ranchers live in long ranch houses, 
called stations. They raise fine cattle, 
and the sheep for Which Australia 
is famous. One-fourth of the world’s 
wool is produced in Australia. 

In the Outback are found Aus- 
tralia’s curious animals. Besides jack- 
rabbits and kangaroos, there are the 
wombat (a burrowing animal resem- 
bling a small bear), the wallaby (a 
small kangaroo), the dingo (a wild 
dog), the duck-billed platybus, and 
the fat little koala bear (see photo 
on this page). 

Five million of Australia’s seven 
million people live in the cities along 
the southeastern coast: Brisbane, 
Sydney, Canberra (the capital of 
Australia), Melbourne and Adelaide. 
The seaport of Sydney, with its beau- 
tiful and modern naval base, is the 
third largest city in the British Em- 
pire. 

In order to conquer Australia, the 
Japanese would have to attack this 
busy southeastern region. It would 
be difficult to attack from the east, 
for the seacoast is protected by the 
Great Barrier Reef. Extending for 
1,200 miles, this is the longest coral 
reef in the world. 


*See Vocabulary Drill on Page 6 


The first inhabitants of Australia 
were natives of nearby islands, who 
braved the ocean in leaky canoes to 
come to the continent. The de- 
scendants of these people, the abo- 
rigines* or “blackfellows,” live in the 
interior of Australia. They are the 
most backward of all peoples, hav- 
ing no agriculture, no domestic ani- 
mals, and no permanent homes. They 
make fire with sticks, spear fish, and 
hunt with spears and boomerangs. 


PEOPLE OF AUSTRALIA 


The present day Australians are 
descended from British and Irish col- 
onists, who first arrived in 1788. In 
comparison with most other nations, 
Australia is a “young” country, and 
the people are somewhat like pio- 
neers. They get along well with the 
Yanks. 

The Commonwealth of Australia 
is a Dominion of the British Empire. 
The Australian government has al- 
ways been very democratic and pro- 
gressive. Australia invented the se- 
cret ballot, which was then adopted 
by Britain, the U. S., and other 
nations. 

The Prime Minister of Australia 
is John Curtin, who once was a 
timber worker. Prime Minister Cur- 
tin voiced the thoughts of his fight- 
ing people when he said: “Australia 
will rock the enemy back on his 
heels, though it may cost us much 
that we have painfully built in our 
150 years. We will not yield a yard 
of our soil. Remember we are the 
Anzac* breed. We will advance over 
blackened ruins, through blasted 
cities, across scorched plains. We 
will hit the enemy wherever we can.” 
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MELANESIA 


New Guinea and 
The Solomons 





HE name Melanesia comes from 

two Greek words meaning “black” 
and “island.” This name is sometimes 
given to the region including New 
Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago, 
the Solomons, and nearby islands. 
This part of the world is called Mel- 
anesia because the natives are very 
dark-complexioned (see photo). 


NEW BRITAIN 


New Britain is the largest island 
of the Bismarck Archipelago (see 
front-cover map). On New Britain 
is the seaport of Rabaul, the target 
of the present United Nations cam- 
paigns in New Guinea and the Sol- 
omons. 

Rabaul is the Japanese headquar- 
ters in the Southwest Pacific area. 
It was from Rabaul that the large 
Japanese convoy sailed last month, 
to meet its doom in the Bismarck 
Sea (see March 22 Jr. Schol., p. 3). 


NEW GUINEA 


Early explorers gave New Guinea 
its name because its seacoast re- 
minded them of the fierce jungles of 
Guinea in Africa. The large, wild 
island is divided into two parts: 
Netherlands New Guinea on the 
west, and British New Guinea (Pa- 
pua) on the east. 

Life on New Guinea is like that 
in primitive times. Crocodiles swim 






Black Star 


Tribesmen of New Guinea speed across the water in colorfully-painted 
canoe. Once head-hunters, they now hate the Japs, give aid to our forces. 


in the fever swamps. There are ant- 


eaters, dwarf kangaroos, birds of - 


paradise, flying foxes, and _pink- 
furred coos-coos possums with bulg- 
ing red eyes. 

The natives of central New Guinea 
hunt with stone axes, and live in huts 
of twigs. They stick a cassowary* 
feather in their hair for decoration. 

An early explorer said of these na- 
tives: “The most of them eat men’s 
flesh and are witches.” Until recently 
they were head-hunters. Yet today 
these natives are giving aid to the 
United States troops. They act as 
guides and litter* bearers—carrying 
our wounded soldiers along muddy 
jungle trails. 

Following the conquest of the 
Dutch East Indies in 1942, the 
Japanese seized Lae and Salamaua, 
on the northern coast of New Guinea. 
From these bases, they launched a 
drive across the mountains toward 
Port Moresby on the southern coast. 


Press Association 







































They planned to capture Port Mores- 
by and then invade Australia. 

But the Aussies stopped the invad- 
ers, 30 miles from Port Moresby. 
U. S. soldiers arrived by transport 
plane to help the Aussies, arid Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur took com- 
mand. Slowly, the Japanese were 
driven back to the other side of the 
island. 

In recent weeks, the United Na- 
tions forces have been pushing on 
against Lae and Salamaua. The Japa- 
nese tried to send reinforcements 
trom Rabaul to Lae, but their con- 
voy was shattered in the victory of 
the Bismarck Sea. 


SOLOMON ISLANDS 


Before World War I, the Solo- 
mons belonged to Germany; after 
that war, they were made a man- 
date of Australia. During World 
War II, they have seen some of the 
grimmest fighting of the war. 

The Solomons are volcanic islands, 
strung along above the Coral Sea for 
600 miles. In their jungles and coco- 
nut groves are strange insects, huge 
tropical flowers, and bright colored 
cockatoos.* 

The great exploits of the U. S. 
Marines in the Solomons will never 
be forgotten. The Marines drove the 
Japanese from Gavutu, Tanambogo, 


Three Aussies and a Yank 
(with helmet) report by tele- 
phone as they watch the Japs 
bomb a port in New Guinea. 
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Florida, and Guadalcanal islands., 








REVIEW QUESTIONS: These questions cover the issues of March 8, March 15, March 22, and 
this issue. The date of issue appears before each question. A perfect score is 100. 


1 NAME THE NATION 


Fill in each blank with the name of the correct nation. 
Choose from this list: Thailand, French Indo-China, 
Burma, Malaya, Dutch East Indies, Australia, The Philip- 
pines, New Guinea, New Britain, Solomons. Score 5 
points each. Total, 25. 


3/15 1. We promised to grant independence to 


in 1946, but the Japanese seized the country. 
29 2. The eastern seacoast of _______ is guarded 
by the Great Barrier Reef. 
Field Guadalcanal 


29 38. Henderson is located on 


in 





. Singapore is a great seaport and naval base 
off the southern end of —— 


3/8 


3/8 5. General Wavell and his men are fighting to 


regain the seaport of Akyab in 


2 AVIATION 


Choose the right ending to each of the following state- 
ments. Score 5 points each. Total, 15. 
3/8 


My score 


The harness of a parachute (a) speeds descent; 

(b) helps absorb the shock of the opening 

chute; (c) forces the chute out of the pack. 
2. P-38 is the old name of the (a) Lockheed 

Lightning; (b) Flying Fortress; (c) Bell Aira- 

cobra. 

The program of building airports in the U. S. 

is directed by the (a) ATC; (b) NATC; (c) 

CAA. 

My score _ 


3 KNOW YOUR WORDS 


Select the difinition that fits the word. Score 5 points 
each. Total, 15 
3/29 1. An aborigine is a (a) 
(b) pink-feathered bird; 
_ 6S Fetid means tired; 
(c) cruel. 
3. To mediate a quarrel is to (a) forbid dis- 
cussion; (b) ignore the quarreling parties; 
(c) act as a go-between. 


primitive native; 
(c) vine-like tree. 


(b) bad-smelling; 


(a) 


My score. 


Al NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Phrases in the righthand column refer to the men in 
the lefthand column. Match each phrase with the correct 
man. Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 
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8/22 Declared war on black 
market racketeers. 
Lend-Lease Administra- 
tor. 


B 
C. Head of the Services of 
D 


1. __ Somervell A. 


8/15 2._— Brown 


29 3. __ Stettinius Supply, U. S. Army. 
Head of the War Ship- 
ping Administration, U.S. 
Maritime Commission. 
Said the Russians were 


not told of U. S. aid. 


29 . __ Standley 


3/22 5.— Land 


My score 


5 MAP STUDY 


The 10 cities listed below have figured prominently in 
some of the major battles of the war. In the blank in front 
of each city, write a U if it is held by the United Nations, 
or an A if it is held by the Axis. In the blank after each 
city, write the name of the country where it is located. 
Score 1 point for each blank filled in correctly. Total, 20. 
1. __ Rzhev 
2. __. Bizerte 


3. _. Rabaul 


— a | Vyazma ——— 
eae 
8. __ Kiev - 

9. __ Port Moresby. 


. — Buna 10. __ Lae 








My score My total score __ 


__ VQ 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


aborigines (ab-o-RIJ-i-knees). Natives or the earliest 
known inhabitants of a country. Primitive people. 

Anzacs (AN-zaks). Australian and New Zealand sol- 
diers. The name was made up in World War I from the 
Australian and New Zealand Army Corps. 

archipelago (are-kih-PEL-a- go). Any body of water 
with many small islands, or the islands themselves. 

eassowary (KAS-oe-wa-rih). The cassowary bird is 
smaller and stouter than an ostrich. Its feathers are slen- 
der and hair-like, and of a dark color. 

cockatoo (cock-a-TOO). A type of a parrot found in 
Australia. It is a favorite cage bird, although it does not 
learn to talk very much. In color it is usually white, 
tinged with red, orange or yellow. It has a handsome 
crest, sometimes a sulphur color. The black cockatoo is 
the largest of parrots. 

enterprise (EN-ter-prize). An undertaking that usually 
requires planning, courage and intelligence. Free enter- 
prise customarily means freedom in business. deals and 
undertakings, not hampered by too many laws and re- 
strictions. 

litter (LIT-er). A conveyance or stretcher, supported 
on each side by poles. It is made to be carried by two or 
more men, while a sick or wounded person rests on it. 

specify (SPES-ih-fie). To tell precisely, or in detail. 
To state exactly. 
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OF JUNIOR 


PUPILS INTERESTED 
IN THEME COUNTRIES 


The presence of U. S. soldiers in Australia is responsible 
for increased interest os Americans in the “Land Down 
Under.” You can make use of the large volume of news- 
paper and magazine articles and books about Australia 
which has appeared during the past year. 

We suggest that your class might’ keep a Picture and 
Letter Board for displ: ry of mail, photographs and stamps 
from Australia and other outposts where our troops are 
stationed. Probably some of your pupils have contact with 
relatives on the fighting fronts, and others can contribute 
clippings from magazines and the press. 

The Theme Article (p. 4) suggests many similarities 
between Australia and the United States. Ask your pupils 
to list points of comparison, as to history, agriculture, 
climate, geography, government, national character, etc. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What geographical factors aid in defending Australia 
against the Japanese? 

2. Why is southeastern Australia called the “living heart” 
of the continent? 

3. How does the amount of raintall influence life in the 
various regions of Australia? 


Fact Questions 
. What part of Australia is called the Dead Heart? 
2. What nation has a base on Timor, Dutch East Indies? 
3. What is the principal occupation in the Outback? 
. What kind of land does the Defense Highway cross? 
. What position does John Curtin hold? 
. For whom was the city of Darwin named? 
. What is Sydney noted for? 
. Name one of the strange animals of Australia. 
9. Who are the aborigines or “blackfellows”? 
10. Is Australia a separate nation, a Dominion of the 
British Empire, or a British colony? 


MELANESIA—p. 5 


During the first year of the Pacific war, the New Guinea- 
Bismarck. Solomons area has become the “cockpit of the 
Pacific” for the United Nations vs. Japanese. It is hardly 
necessary to arouse pupils’ interest in this area; but it might 
be well to review news stories in past issues of Junior 
Scholastic. These stories have appeared in the following 
issues: Sept. 14 (page 3); Sept. 28 (page 3, with map); 
Oct. 12 (3); Oct. 26 (3); Nov. 2 (3—map); Nov. 9 (2); 
Nov. 16 (3); Nov. 30 (2); Dec. 7 (2, 4—front eg ma map); 
Dec. 14 (3—map); Jan. 4 (3); Jan. 11 (3); Feb. 22 (3- 
map); March 22 (5—map). 

The white civilians were evacuated from the “cockpit,” 
but the natives remained to help drive the Japanese from 
their islands. The Australians formerly considered these 
people incapable of development, but have revised their 
opinions since they have seen the “boong” in action. 

Particularly in New Guinea has the “boong” demon- 
strated his strength, endurance and courage. When the 
Japanese occupied areas of New Guinea, they enslaved the 

eople. This put the natives in a strong frame of mind to 
help the United Nations counter-offensive, which pushed 
the Japanese out. As the offensive progressed, sick and 
wounded men had to be moved back over the ridge of the 
Owen Stanley Mountains. This task the natives fulfilled 


Thomas Jefferson Bi-Centennial 


April 13th is the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Jefferson, “the architect of American liberty,” 
author of the Declaration of Independence and father 
of the Bill of Rights. In connection with the observ- 
ance of this day, Junior Scholastic will carry material 
about Jefferson in the issue of April 12-14. 

Teachers who wish to prepare an observance will 
be interested in the current issue of American Unity, 
a monthly educational guide oe by the Council 
Against Intolerance in America, 17 42d St., New 
York, N. Y. The March-April issue Z the publication 
is entirely devoted to Jefferson material, including a 
play, a song, quotations from Jefferson’s writings, a 
bibliography, and suggestions for dramatic activities. 


a eS WW 


with such care and loyalty that the white man conceived 
a new respect for the black man. 

Among the top-ranking books on this theater of war are 
Battle for the Solomons, by Ira Wolfert (Houghton Mifflin 
Company; $2.00), and Guadalcanal Diary, by Richard 
Tregaskis (Random House; $2.50). 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is the importance of these islands in the Pacific 
war strategy? 

2. Do you think that the good relations of Australians 
and Americans with the natives will be carried over into 
peace time? Give reasons for your answer. 

3. Which of these islands would you prefer to visit? 


Fact Questions 

1. What is the meaning of the name Melanesia? 

2. On what island is Rabaul? 

3. Who owned the Solomons before World War I? 

4. Who controlled these islands between World War I 
and World War II? 

5. How did New Guinea get its name? 

6. What branch of our armed forces do the troops now 
in the Solomons belong to? 

7. On what island is Salamaua? 

8. On what island is Henderson Field? 


NEXT WEEK—tThe Pacific and Its Islands 


HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2 ,3 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you believe that Admiral Standley acted wisely im 
making the statement about our aid to Russia? 

2. In what way is Russia aiding the United States? 

3. If you were a Congressman, would you vote for or 
against the “American Beveridge Plan”? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


Fact Questions 


1. Where did General Leclerc’s troops come from before 
they joined forces with Montgomery's men? 

2. Of what U. S. Government ‘Department is Sumner 
Welles an official? 

3. What is the name of the British Foreign Secretary who 
came to the United States? 

4. What is the name of the British pian to provide 
Freedom from Want after the war? 
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PAN AMERICAN DAY—APRIL 14 


requested this year be deposited in such libraries for 
possible use in future years. 
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Pan American Day, April 14th, will have greater signifi- 
ance this year than ever before. The date is set aside by 
official proclamation in all the American Republics, for 
programs celebrating the political, economic, and spiritual 
unity of the American family of nations. 

It has ‘been customary in many schools to observe the 
day with appropriate ceremonies. If your school or class is 
interested in observing Pan American Day,-you might wish 
to begin preparations now. The Pan American Union has 
published a number of brochures which will be valuable 
in planning a program. 

These publications are tree, but because of the 
supply can be sent only to teachers and group leaders 
Only one copy of each item can be sent to an individual. 
Washington, D. C., and 


limited 


Write to the Pan American Union, 
please order by number: 

l. Pan 
estions for its observance. 

2. Know Your Neighbor. A 
uticles on the countries of Latin America. 

3. The 
\merican Republics to the war 


American Day. Its origin and significance—sug- 
series of brief descriptive 


Americas in a World at War. The relations of the 
and the 
and military collaboration 


successive steps 


leading to political, economic, 
Quotations from statesmen of Latin America. 
America as a Source of Strategic and Critical 
Mineral and 
America essential to the war effort. 

5. Ask Me Another! A quiz on the American Republics 


based on the contents of the Know Your Neighbor series 


1. Latin 


Materials. agricultural products of Latin 


listed above. 


6. La Union Panamericana en Accion. A conversational 
Spanish lesson on some of the activities of the Pan American 
Union 


7. A Uniao Panamericana em Atlividade. above 


Same as 


in Portuguese 


PLAYS, PAGEANTS AND RADIO PRESENTATIONS 


8. Pan 
Raymond School, 
grades 

9. Christ of the Andes. A play by 
Requires about 15 minutes 


America’s Reception. Pageant produced by the 
Washington, D. C. Suitable for primary 


Holston 
Suitable 


Eleanor 
Brainard. 
for sixth grade pupils. 

10. Let Us Be Friends. A play by Glenna C. Fogt, Sidney 
High School, Sidney, Ohio. Suitable for 
seventh and eighth grades. 


presel it. 


junior high on 
Ll. Great Names in Latin American History. By Emilio L. 
Benjamin Franklin High School, New York. Ar- 
but might also be offered as a 
15 or “se minutes 


C,uerra, 
ranged as a radio sketch, 
high school assembly program. 
12; A y John 
Daniel Montenegro. A radio progr: am pica nted originally 
over Station WRUF of the U niversity of Florida. Adz pted to 
colleges and high schools. Requires one hour to present. 
13. Latin American Gifts to the World. 
“Stagecoach.” 


Note—The observance of Pan American Day ofters oppor- 


Tribute to Pan America. Tansey and 


Suggestions tor 


a game along the lines of 


tunities for the writing and presentation of origina] material 
in the form of plays and pageants. The Pan American Union 
would appreciate receiving the scripts and performance 
details of original creations. 

It is suggested that teachers planning Pan American 
Day programs consult their local public ) Mees or school 
libri ary for material prepared in previous years by the 


Pan American Union. It is also recommended that material 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


In addition to the above-listed free publications, the fol- 
lowing are available at the prices indicated, to cover the 
cost of publication. Remittance should be made to the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., by check or money 
order: | 

Pan America in Poster Stamps. A series of 24 poster 
stamps in colors of the American Republics, with an album 
in which they can be mounted, which contains a map and 
interesting data on the Americas. Single set of 24 st: amps 
and album, twenty or more sets ordered at the 
10 cents each. 


15 cents: 


same time and sent to the same address, 


Coats-of-Arms of the American Republics, 
Reproductions in color of the flags and coats-of-arms of the 
21 republics, with a booklet containing a brief description 
and historical sketch of each. 10 cents. 


The Americas—A Panoramic View. 


Flags and 


Major historical facts, 
principal geographical features, forms of government, prod- 
ucts and industries, transportation facilities and educational 
systems of the 21 American Republics. A 32-page illustrated 


booklet. 


Excerpts from The 


5 cents. 
National Anthems of the 21 American 
Piano orches- 
tration, including piano part, 


Republics. arrangement, 25 cents; 


50 cents. 


six-piece 


Be sure to address all communications to the Pan American 


Union, Washington, D. C. 


BIB AND TUCK—pp. 8, 9 


The success of Bib and Tuck in their Stamp and Bond 
drive may be duplicated by your class, with the aid of 
material prepared by the Education Section of the War 
Savings Staff. A 78-page booklet includes plans and ideas 
for programs guaranteed to make an “ready 
their contributions to the Victory 


audience 
to redouble nation’s 
program.’ 

The booklet includes five non-royalty plays, of which 
two—You Can Count on Us and For the Duration—are well 
suited to junior high school groups. There is a list of other 
plays, materials and services. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained free of charge 
by writing to the Education Section, War Savings Staff, 
Treasury Departmeut, Washington, D. C. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Have you helped sell War Stamps and Bonds, or 
taken part im a fund drive for the Red Cross, war relief 
agencies, etc.? Tell the class about your experiences—how 
you came to join in the drive, what you did, and how the 
public responded. 

2. What is your favorite slogan for the sale of War 
Stamps and Bonds? Give reasons for your answer. 


Fact Questions 
What was the Susie Q? 
2. What was the Big Bertha? 
3. Why did Sammy want to get home by next fall? 
4. What was the idea be hind the Hollywood Caravan? 





Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 6 

NAME THE NATION: Australia, Solo- 
mons, Malaya, Burma. 

AVIATION: b, a,c 

KNOW YOUR WORDS: a, b, c. 

NAMES IN THE NEWS: C, A, B, E, D. 

MAP STUDY: U, Russia; A, Tunisia; A, New Britain (or 
Bismarck Archipelago ) U, China; U, New Guinea; U, Rus- 
sia; A, China; A, Russia; U, New Guinea; A, New Guinea. 


The Philippines, 
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Ernestine Kealoha Taggard 


Steeny is gone! 

Those bare words have wrapped the office of Schol- 
astic Publications in profound gloom. They are our 
pitiful shorthand for the numbing fact that a long 
familiar and beloved member of the Scholastic family 
-Miss Ernestine Taggard—has escaped the bonds of 
this human life. She died March 2, 19438, after an un- 
expected illness and a serious operation. 

Miss Taggard— teeny” to scores of intimates—had 
been Literary Editor of Senior Scholastic, with main 
responsibility for the special content of the English 
Edition, for nine years. In this post she displayed the 
discriminating literary taste, the refreshingly spontane- 
ous writing style, and the keen insight into the needs 
and desires of young people which gave the English 
pages of Sc holastic their characteristic tone. 

Essentially modest and retiring, yet her expansive 
nag toward every living creature brought her, 

) person or through correspondence, into stimulating 
col with a tremendous number of people. She was 
widely acquainted among writers and publishers. She 
often attended sessions of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, where she endeared herself to 
many teachers. But most of all she knew and followed 
closely the fortunes of numerous boys and girls who 
first came to public attention through the Literary Di- 
vision of Scholastic Awards. 

Her own writings in the magazine took varied form, 
chiefly biographical sketches of authors, introductory 
notes, and an occasional special article. Her only out- 
side published work was the distinguished anthology 
of short stories for young people, Here We Are, which 
she selected and edited from the contents of Scholastic, 
published in 1940 by Robert M. McBride & C vompany. 

“Kealoha,” her middle name (meaning “beloved” ), 
was not the only evidence of her birth in the genial 
and sunny atmosphere of Hawaii (1900). Her parents, 
James Nelson and Alta Gale T Taggard, were teacher- 
missionaries of the Disciples of Christ, who went out 
to the islands to teach public school and conduct mis- 
sions in the 1890s. Ernestine attended her father’s 
school at Kalihiwaena, near Honolulu, and later the 
Punahou preparatory school. Through most of her child- 
hood her playmates were Hawaiian,.Chinese, and Japa- 
nese children, and the color and kindliness of the islands 
left their vivid impress on her. 

Returning to the mainland, she attended Berkeley 
rs - School and was graduated from the University of 

California in 1922. For several years she remained at 
the University doing research and administrative work 
in the Department of Economics. Coming to New York, 
she worked in the editorial department of J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, publishers. She spent a year traveling 

1 Europe and living with her sister, Genevieve Tag- 
vail the well- Leown. poet, then on a Guggenheim fel- 
lowship, mostly in Mallorca. 

Back in the United States, she came to Scholastic in 
1932 in a secretarial capacity. Two years later she was 
advanced to the literary editorship, where her contri- 





Photo by Ellen Conried 


bution continued to grow skill and influence until 
her untimely death. 

The radiant character of Ernestine Taggard will live 
forever in the hearts of all who knew her. No one 
can fully convey the unique vitality and warmth of 
her per sonality, compounded of striking physical 
charm, infectious cheer and wit, enthusiasm for all 
sincere and simple things in nature and in art, a basic 
love of people, especially of the underdog, and a deep 
faith in the ultimate victory of humanity's highe st hopes. 
Her great and yearning love of life has never been bet- 
ter expressed than in the poem by Genevieve Taggard: 


To My Sister Born in the Tropics* 


You grew up on O Susannah. Natural, the plaint of Sweet 
Lelani. 

Natural like the odor of nubs on the lang-lang 

You were famous with your family. You were full of disdain. 

Stuff of life came sweet and well composed 

In you, swart girl with the homespun chin, 

And the jaunty manner of the old wild West, 

Remembering fifteen races of little children singing Hawaii 
Po Nui. 

Fire and innocence, the jokes of the lonely uncle 

Resolute sad mouth imposed and the best pair of eyes I ever 
saw 


You are a flower whose gentleness we shall all discover 

By and by. More than all flowers but a flower still, 

With mid-Pacific promise for the sky. You deserve 

Dew, the courtesy of a clean sun, and a bowing and nodding 
company 

Of friends. Always with you I hear the melancholy airs. 

I hear not wails, not chants, and never Orient song, 

But very nervous wild and jaunty, so 

Remote—St. Louie Blues on an oboe in the evening 





*Reprinted by special permission from Collected Poems, 
1918-1938, by Genevieve Taggard, copyright. 1938, by 
Harper & Brothers. 
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WARTIME HELP 
FOR TEACHERS 


welcome WAR FOR FREEDOM— 
the indispensable handbook that supple- 
textbooks 
wartime teaching load. Although only 10c 
a copy, (in classroom orders of 15 or more) 
this book in the hands of every student will 
give them a better understanding of the 
its background, its 
to them. Specially prepared 
of SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 


You'll 


ments your 


present war, 
its meaning 
by the editors 
ZINES, WAR FOR 


in simple terms. exactly what's what and 
who's who concerning the war. 
provides a simpler means of keeping your 
students abreast of the times without con- 
fusion, and a way of answering their most 


difficult questions. 


Here are 


a teaching aid: 
s 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


some of the features 
make WAR FOR FREEDOM so helpful as 


and lightens your 


progress, 


FREEDOM tells students 


To you, it 


that 


How It Started 
What We Are Fighting 
For 





The Strategy of Global 
War Weapons 
Resources and Geog- 
raphy of Both Sides 
How World War |! 
Became World War Il 
Who's Who of War 
Leaders 

A Special 
the Far East 


Section on 


17 basic maps, charts, action 
war photos. 

64 pages of facts every stu 
dent should know about the 
biggest fight in history. Size, 
BY’ 
tive cover 


x 11°. with an attrac 


Just fill out this handy coupon 
and we will rush copies of this 
important classroom help to you. 


Date——————- 


A Service Division of Scholastic Magazines 


430 Kinnard Avenue, 


Please send me —— 


FREEDOM. 
be sent postpaid. 


| enclose $—————-. 


Dayton, Ohio 


——— copies of WAR FOR 





15 of more copies 10¢c each 

5 to 14 copies 15¢ each 

1 to 4 copies 25 each 
Name ee 
School SS SSE 
Adédreote— 
City —— State——————— 





ORDER A COPY FOR EVERY STUDENT TO HELP 
THEM UNDERSTAND THE WAR NEWS 


CASH WITH ORDER in quantities of less than 


10 please. 
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Books are to 











SIGHT and SOUND 






News From the Audio-Visual Field 


A new Free Films Source Directory 
(112 pp., 50c) has just been published 
by the DeV ry Corporation, 1111 Armi- 
tage Ave., Chicago, Ill. Over 1300 films 
are included, available free to schools, 
clubs, churches, hospitals, civic insti- 
tutions, and non-theatrical audiences.’ 
Each film is described and classified as 
to subject, millimeter 


size, number of 
reels, footage or minutes of running 
time, and source. 


* - - 


The Bureau of Motion Pictures of 
the OWI has issued a catalogue of all 
war films made available by the 
agencies of the Federal Government 
with the exception of the combat-train- 
ing films of the Army and Navy. A List 


of U. S. War Information Films (20 
pp., free) lists some 200 films, with 
brief descriptions of content and 


source. Questions about films and their 
as well as requests for the cata- 
logue should be addressed to Seerley 


use, 


Reid, educational adviser, Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, OWI, Washington. 
Bs. 

x - * 


San Francisco public schools have 
just completed a six months experiment 
in radio education, the first of its kind 


in the United States. Last fall the 
Board of Education purchased and in- 
stalled eighty General Electric  fre- 
quency modulation radio receivers in 


local schools. Selected educational and 
musical programs were broadcast from 
Samuel Gompers Trade School, which 
has its own frequency modulation 
transmitter. This method of education 
has proved especially useful in co- 
ordinating history, science, economics 
and geography with current events 
* * - 


Recordings of Wake Up, America, 


popular Blue Network forum heard 
Sundays at 3:15 p.m. are available 
without charge to social — studies 
classes. Because of the demand tor 
these records (33 1/3 rev. per min.) 
it is necessary to wait at least three 
weeks after the actual broadcast. Dis- 


cussion subjects are based on current 
social and economic problems. Out- 
standing speakers engage in a_ brief 
debate and then answer questions from 
listeners. For a list of subjects write to 
Miss Gretta Baker, American Economic 


Foundation, 295 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 
* > * 
Washington Reports on Rationing, 


NBC, 3:00-3:15 p.m. Sunday, presents 
last-minute developments on the ration 








each week, and discusses their 


front 








] 
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effect on the individual homes of the 
nation. Ernest K. Lindley, well known 
news correspondent, will be the prin 
cipal commentator on this 
series. Important W ashington persona! 

ities will appear as guest speakers, and 
will answer questions submitted by the 
radio audience. 

The Ghost Shift, CBS. 6:10-6.15 
p.m., Friday, dramatizes incidents in 
our industrial production line, stressing 
the importance of accident preventio: 
and its relation to our manpower prob 
lem. Each week a trophy is awarded to 
some industrial plant which has dis 
tinguished itself in accident preventior 
during the last year. Selections are 
made in cooperation with the N 
Safety Council. 

Here Is Tomorrow, 5:30-5:45 p-m., 
Sunday, is the first National Coopera 
tive radio program, heard over thirty 
key stations from Massachusetts to Cali 
fornia. This new 13-week series pre 
sents in dramatic form the problems 
and opportunities of the post-wai 
world. Guest speakers report on the 
latest developments in specific fields of 
education and industry. 

This Is Our Enemy, MBS, 7:30 
8:00 p.m., Sunday, weekly dramatic 
series exposing Axis ‘brut: ilities in Nazi- 
dominated territory, will be reproduced 
in Spanish and Portuguese and broad 
cast throughout Latin America. 

* * * 

LIBERIAN REPUBLIC — One-ree! 
sound film on Africa’s only republic. 
Includes primitive back country scenes, 
as well as the daily life in Monrovia, a 
modern industrial and commercial 
center. Interesting maps illustrate the 
relative distances from Liberia to 
Brazil, New York, and Rome. Available 
for purchase or rental from Bell & 
Howell Filmosound Library, 1801-1815 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

RUBBER GOES TO WAR—Two 
reel sound film showing what is hap 
pening to rubber today. Includes on 
the-spot scenes of war products in 
volume production, as well as in actual 
use by our armed forces. Barrage bal 
loons, inflatable boats, lifesaving suits, 
pontoons and self-sealing gasoline tanks 
are just a few of these products. Em 
phasis is also placed on } an importance 
of salvaged rubber, and it is suggested 
that a useful summer activity for high 
school victory corps would be a 
tinuation of the scrap rubber drive 

Available without charge from the 
Footwear Division, United States Rib 
ber Co., 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City. 


13- week 


National 


con 
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SOFTBALL'S 





HOT DOG without mustard, or a 
drug store without a soda jerk, is 
no sadder than a softball team with- 
out a good pitcher. In no team sport 
does one man count so much as the 
twirler does in softball. No matter how 


powerful its sluggers or how sure- | 


fingered its fielders, a team with a run- 
of-the-mine pitcher is at a loss against 
a team with a pitching ace. 

A good pitcher can muffle the bats 
of the heaviest sluggers. He must throw 
underhand. But he can put as much 
speed and twist on the ball as a hard- 
ball pitcher. And he is 17% feet closer 
to the batter! The box is only 43 feet 
from the plate, as compared to 60% in 
baseball. Some of the better twirlers 
overpower the batters with sheer speed. 

Credit for the development of soft- 
ball pitching goes to Paul “Windmill” 
Watson, of Arizona. About ten years 
ago, he developed a knack of spinning 
his arm in windmill fashion and re- 
leasing the ball like a rifle shot. 


Then came John “Cannortball” Baker, | 


of Milwaukee, with an octopus windup 
that became known as the Figure 8. 
Thanks to “Windmill” and “Cannon- 
ball,” pitching improved a thousand- 
fold. Nowadays it is no wonderful feat 
to whiff about 15 men in a game. 

Roy Burlingame, of Centerville, 
lowa, once struck out 21 men in a row! 
In 1938, Ray Ortez, of the Phoenix 
(Ariz.) “Lettuce Kings,” called in his 
fielders and, while they played cards, 
kept a boast to strike out all three enemy 
batters. 

Girls, too, can make the ball do 
tricks. Mary Skorich, of the Cleveland 
“Num-Num Girls,” has 20 no-hit, no- 
run games to her credit! 

Greatest of all pitchers, however, is 
Harold “Shifty” Gears, of the Kodak 
Parks (Rochester, N. Y.). He is the 
only pitcher who has won two national 
championships—in 1935 and 1940. In 
racking up his second title, he pitched 
six straight shutouts! Up until last year, 
his record included 304 shutouts, 55 
no-hit games, and 11,500 strikeouts. 
Over the years he has fanned two out 
of every three batters he has faced. 

















QUICK! Somebody send for the 
Wheaties! Looks like we've got a 
tough customer here. One of 
those grouchy, gloomy birds who 
can use a real “Breakfast of 
Champions” to help him get a 
happy start for the day. 

We can’t afford to waste time 
pampering a ‘‘Breakfast Grouch” 
— not when there’s a job to do 
and our country needs cheerful, 
willing workers. So c’mon — join 
up with the regular “army” of 
Wheaties fans who know how to 
put fun into breakfast, to make 
breakfast the good, nourishing, 
get-up-and-go meal it ought to 
be every morning. 




















Yes, reach for the Wheaties! 
Help yourself to real whole wheat 
in the form of big, toasted, nut- 
brown flakes with a flavor you 
can’t resist. Good? Say, there’s 
enough tempting flavor in those 
Wheaties flakes to make a break- 
fast a high spot in your day. 

Lots of sound nourishment, 
too, in milk and fruit and Wheat- 
ies, ‘‘Breakfast of Champions.” 
You get all of whole wheat’s well 
known essential food value in 
Wheaties. That means good sup- 
plies of wheat vitamins, miner- 
als, proteins, and food-energy to 
help swing that “‘victory diet” of 
yours into high gear. 

Do it tomorrow. Get a happy 
start, a champion start with 
Wheaties— “Breakfast of 
Champions.” A product of Gen- 
eral Mills. 


“Breakfast of 
Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


and “Breakfast of Champions" are registered wade marks of GENERAL MILLS, ING, 
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THE BONDBARDIERS 


EY, move back,” Tuck said to 
Bib, as they made their way 
into the crowded bus. 

“I'm trying to, but—oops!” The bus 
lurched forward and Bib fell against 
the man standing next to her. “Oh, 
I'm sorry—why, hello, Mr. Eubanks,” 
she said, recognizing the manager of 
the radio station. 

“Hello—” Mr. Eubanks seemed 
puzzled until he saw Tuck. “Oh-h, 
you kids are from Jefferson, aren't 
you?” 

“Yessir,” Tuck spoke up. “I'm Tuck 
Tucker and this is my sister, Bib. She 
wrote the script for Jefferson on Pa- 
rade, remember?” 

“Of course! Well, how's everything 
at Jefferson these days?” 

“Oh, we're zooming along,” Tuck 
replied. “Got a big Stamp and Bond 
campaign on now. Our goal this se- 
mester is a light tank.. We sold 
enough last semester to pay for a 
jeep, he added proudly. 

“Good for you! How's the present 
campaign going?” 

“Well, we still need about a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth, don’t we, Bib? 
She's chairman of the Jefferson Bond- 
bardiers,” Tuck explained to Mr. 
Eubanks. 

“It's less than a thousand,” Bib 
said, “since the Hollywood Cara- 
van— 

“The Hollywood Caravan?” Mr. 
Eubanks asked. 





| BIB AND TUCK | 


Bib nodded. “We got some of the 
kids to dress up as Hollywood stars— 
They put on a program in the audi- 
torium and sold Stamps.” 

Mr. Eubanks laughed. “Clever 
stunt! If you have a good idea for a 
Bond-selling radio program, Bib, Jef- 
ferson could get credit for the sales.” 

“Gosh, that would be swell!” Tuck 
exclaimed. “Maybe we could repeat 
the Hollywood Caravan, Bib.” 

Bib looked doubtful. “It might not 
work on the radio. Of course, the kids 
tried to impersonate the stars,” she 
said to Mr. Eubanks, “but the cos- 
tumes and make-up helped a lot. | 
have another idea, though—” 

Mr. Eubanks glanced out the win- 
dow as the bus slowed for the next 
stop. “Come by my office tomorrow 
afternoon and tell me more about it, 
Bib. Here’s where I get off—if I can!” 

The next afternoon Bib outlined 
her program idea to Mr. Eubanks 
and he thought it was good. Mr. Mc- 
Bee, Jefferson’s principal, gave his 
approval and Miss Wiggins, Bib’s 
English teacher, advised her about 
writing the script. Friday evening 
from six to six-thirty the Jefferson 
Bondbardiers were “on the air.” 

Mr. Eubanks announced the pro- 
gram and said that we Stamp or 
Bond subscriptions telephoned to the 

























® Your bat must be 
most out of your — 
champion will + 


right to get the 
ability. Any 

you thet—and then 
prove his point by showing you his 
own Louisville Slugger. 

So look for the famcus Slugger trede- 
mark when you buy—it's been « guer- 
antee of highest quality since 1884. 
Your dealer also has the 
official Louisville Slugger 
Softball Rule Book for 1943, 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
loeorpertted 
LOUISVILLE 


SOFTBALL AND BASEBALL 


Louisville Slugger Bats are 
the choice of the ne 
in every league. you are 
interested in the Baseball 
Records of 1942—and ofher 
a ee on the - 
n yers, send n 
stamps for @ of the 

“Famous Slugger ‘ear Book 
for 1943,"" or 10c for copy 
of the Softball Rule Book. 


KENTUCKY — Address Dept. | 8-32 


LOUIS 'ILLE SLUGGERS 


THE BATS 





OF THE CHAMPIONS 








1] Illustration by Katherine Tracy 


“Oops!” The bus lurched ahead and: 
Bib fell against the man next to her. 


station within the next hour would 
be credited to the Jefferson Bond- 
bardiers. 

The program began with a chorus 
of the school song and a team cheer. 
Then Tuck stepped up to the mike: 
“You know, folks, winning a war is 
like winning a school game. It takes 
good players on the fighting front 
and a good cheering section back 
home to keep ‘em fighting. And the 
best way we can ‘cheer the team’ to- 
day is to buy War Stamps and Bonds. 
That'll give ‘em the planes, ships, 
tanks and guns they need to win! 

Here the kids in the studio chimed 
in with a rousing cheer: 

Rah for the team, 

They're on the beam, 

They're gonna win this game! 

With our dimes and dollars 

‘ll give Hitler “the hollers” 

And Hirohito more of the same! 


“In this game,” Tuck went on, “we 
can’t sit on the front row and watch 
our team in action, but we know 
they've got the fighting spirit. How 
do we know? Well, let’s hear from 
some of the players—” 

Cricket Ryan moved up to the 
mike. “My brother is-with a tank 
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corps in North Africa,” she said. 
“Here’s what he wrote home. So you 
want to know how it feels to ride in 
a tank? Well, it’s like jitterbugging 
in a Turkish bath, if you can imagine 
that! We've nicknamed our tank 
Susie Q and she’s a real pipperoo, 
but we need a lot more Susies over 
here to do this job up right. When 
we get ‘em, we'll make Rommel look 
like Flat-Foot Floogie!” 

Bo Tanner spoke next. “My cous- 
in’s with a bomber outfit in New 
Guinea. I had a letter from him the 
other day and he says, My birthday 
celebration this year was different 
from last. I got in on a big party for 
some Jap cruisers. We gave ‘em 
plenty of fireworks, but I don’t think 
they had a very good time! Coming 
back we ran into a little trouble and 
Big Bertha (that's our bomber) is 
laid up for repairs. It’s wonderful 
what these mechanics can do, but if 
they had more spare parts, we could 
get going again a lot sooner.” 

Then Scoop Nabors came on: 
“Here's a letter from my brother 
who's with the fleet Somewhere in 
the Pacific. I wish you folks back 
home could know some of my ship- 
mates. They're swell guys, especially 
Sammy, one of the gunners. He's 
from Brooklyn and every time he’s 
at his battle-station, you can hear 
him yelling, ‘C'mon, you bums!’ 
Sammy says we gotta finish off this 
job pronto, so he can get back to the 
Dodgers in time for the Woild Seri- 
ous!” 

There were more letters, each 
from a different branch of the armed 
forces. Then Tuck finished the pro- 
gram with, “So you see, folks, our 
team is in there to win. With Stamps 
and Bonds let’s cheer em on to vic- 
tory!” 

Mr. Eubanks signed off with a re- 
minder about calling in subscriptions 
and, as soon as the program was “off 
the air,” he took the kids into his 
office to await the results. 

Two girls took the incoming calls 
in another room. When they made 
their final report after seven o'clock, 
the total was almost four hundred 
dollars’ worth of Stamps and Bonds 
sold by the Jefferson Bondbardiers! 

“You kids-are such good salesmen,” 
Mr. Eubanks said, “I wish I could get 
you to work for me!” 

“Thanks, Mr. Eubanks,” Bib said, 
“but we're working—for Uncle Sam!” 

—Gay HEapD 





A 
cluster 


balloon barrage 


of balloons connected by cables and flown 
over an area or ship to protect it from 
enemy aircraft. 


bandoleer 


leather worn over the shoulder and used 
for holding cartridges or firearms. 


(ban dé 
band of 


lér). A 
cloth or 
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° (ba tal yun). A small 
battalion sahil of infan- 
try, consisting of several companies, com- 
manded by a major or lieutenant colonel; 
the basic fighting unit in the United States 
Army. 


The field artillery’s 
battery QO nickname for the 
guardhouse. 

. (biv 66 ak). An en- 
bivouac campment of soldiers 


in the open air, without tents; any me 
air encampment; verb, to encamp without 
tents in the open. 





From ‘‘The War Dictionary,"’ by Louis G. and Albert 
Parry, Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc., Chicago, IIl., 
reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher. 


























“WT’S FUN 
10 BE HERE 
TO ENTERTAIN 
you Boys” 













“FLOWERS AND COCA-COLA 
«+. JUST LIKE HOME” 
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itself.” 


“Something like that really occurred. You 
always enjoy it when you connect with a 
Coke no matter where. There's something 
about it that’s special. All the difference 
between something really refreshing and 
just something to drink. Yes, indeed. The 
only thing fike Coca-Cola is Coca-Cola, 
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in program of building and im- 
roving airports is one of the duties 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
First of all, Army and Navy officers 
inform the CAA of their needs in a 
certain general area. For example, they 
might say: “We need 20 Class Three 
airports and 14 Class~Four airports in 
this area.” 

The CAA then selects airports to be 
improved in this area, or selects loca- 
tions for new airports. Usually, the 
Army and Navy officers do not care 
about the exact location of an airport, 
so long as it is within the general area. 
In selecting the exact location, the CAA 


Airports and Airways 


officials are guided by the peace-time 
needs of our country after the war. 
When plans are made for “point de- 
fense,” however, the Army and Navy 
specify* the exact locations of the new 
airports. Around large cities—especially 
those near the seacoast, which might 








WHY WAIT? NOW'S THE TIME TO 
GET THESE TWO SWELL MAGAZINES! 





Boys and girls who are really hep say 
that TRUE COMICS and CALLING ALL 
GIRLS are solid stuff. That's why the 
gang goes for them in a big way... . 
that’s why you will want to read either 
or both of them regularly. 


TRUE COMICS—packs more excitement 
and real interest into every page than 
any comic you ever saw. Why? Because 
every feature is true! In full-color, action 
pictures you meet the world’s most 
famous people . . . the great pilots, 
soldiers, sailors and nurses who are 
fighting today’s war in the front lines; 
unsung heroes and heroines; important 
scientists and explorers. Every issue of 
TRUE COMICS is full of wonderful, true 
adventures. 


CALLING ALL GIRLS—the magazine 
every girl wants! Not only comics 
(super-special, selected full-color com- 
ics), but all sorts of other wonderful 
features planned exclusively for you. 
Exciting, true-to-life short stories, spine- 
chilling mysteries, the smartest tips on 
fashion, good looks and etiquette, 
answers to your problems, news about 
girls and girls’ activities, things to do 
and to make, hobbies, movie reviews, 
gadgets, recipes . . . everything that in- 
terests you young moderns! CALLING 
ALL GIRLS is truly the favorite maga- 
zine of today’s girls. Don’t miss it. 





Look §6ctor:=«6cthese)§«= popular = favorites 
today at your newsstand. 10c a copy. 


Want to save money? Subscribe and 

get the next 12 issues of either 

TRUE COMICS or CALLING ALL GIRLS 

for only $1! Both magazines for only 
$1.85 for 12 issues. 


You may have them sent to different names, even 
to different addresses, if you wish, so why not 
team up with a friend and save more and at the 
same time get every issue, hot off the press; right 
at your own home. Here’s a handy order blank 
. . « fill it out, attach proper payment for your 
subscriptions and mail . . . we'll see that you 
get your magazine regularly. 


ee a ee ee ee ee em ke eo oe a 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE PRESS, 52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send your magazine (s) for one year as directed below... Enclosed is $_______ 
(Include 20c additional for each if sent to Canada or a foreign country.) 


[] TRUE COMICS 
Send to 





Address 


City 
Subscription (s) sent in by: 





State 





Name Address 





[} CALLING ALL GIRLS 
Send to 





Address 








City State 
( Check here if gift card is to be sent. 








City State 





be attacked—the interceptor and — 
planes must be based as accurately as 
men on a checker board. Airports must 
be located according to military stra- 
tegy, regardless of peace-time needs. 

Another important duty of the CAA 
is the planning of airways—those in- 
visible “roadways” of the air which 
planes follow in their flights. An airway 
is 20 miles wide. It leads from airport 
to airport, and its “signposts” are the 
radio stations which broadcast beam 
signals (see Feb. 15 Jr. Schol., p. 14). 

Did you know that there are traffic 
rules for travel on the airways? The 
principal east-west airway in any region 
is called the Green, and the nie 
east-west airway is the Red. The prin- 
cipal north-south airway is the Orange, 
and the secondary north-south airway 
is the Blue. 

‘+ intersections, the Green airway 
traffic has the right of way. That is, 
a plane on the Green airway flies 
straight on at the same altitude. The 
other plane at the intersection—the 
plane that is crossing the Green airway 
—must descend 500 feet for a distance 
of 20 miles while crossing. 

Eastbound planes fly at odd-thousand 
foot levels, such as 1,000, 3,000, and 
5,000 feet. Westbound planes fly at 
even-thousand foot levels, such as 
2,000, 4,000, and 6,000 feet. North- 
bound planes fly at the odd-thousand 


levels, and southbound at the even. 


KNOW YOUR PLANES § 


“nowcitinensia nn $ es 


British Combine 


4-BLADE 'mproved version of 

famous British single- 
SPITFIRE seat day and night 
fighter. Has 4-bladed propeller; car- 
ries two cannons and four machine 
guns, housed in the wings. 
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ACROSS > 

1. Seaport on the Crimean Peninsula, 
Russia. 

7. To slide or slip over a word, without 
pronouncing it clearly. 

8. Island (abbrev. ). 

10. A happening which prophesies a fu- 
ture event (pl.). 

13. Capital of the U.S.S.R. 

15. Past participle of sink. 

16. Combining form meaning Chinese. 

18. Corporal Schicklgruber. 

19. A person belonging to the same race 
as Dorie Miller and Joe Louis. 

21. Onward. 

22. Short, pointed pieces of metal used 
fer fastening. 

25. City on the Volga, scene of great Rus- 
sian victory. 

1. U. S. Secretary of War. 

2. Against (abbrev.). 

3. An old expression of regret or sorrow. 

4. Indian ruins in New Mexico. 

5. To think or suppose (an old word). 

6. Possess. 

9. French coin of small value. 

11. Wicked. 

12. Treated with contempt. 

14. A tree or branch embedded in a river 
bottom, and not visible on the surface. 

16, A sharp, smarting sensation. 

7. Prefix meaning new or recent. 

18. Indian tribe of Arizona. 

20. Consume. 

23. Within. 

24. Senior. - 


ACROSS: 


(Solution next week) 


Last Week’s Solution 
1-Richelieu; 6-bu; 


7-Avon; 


9-R.1.; 


10-Rangers; 11-tie; 13-Don; 14-Dnieper; 17-Lido; 
19-up; 21-ll.; 22-Marseille. 


DOWN: 


unison; 


l-ran; 2-Clare; 
8-Va.; 9-R.R.; 


3-ebon; 
11-tedium; 


droll; 15-pile; 16-Ed.; 18-one; 20-Pa. 


Obliging 


cold of yours?” 


me to.” 


4-lunge; 5- 
12-bells; 


13- 


“Are you doing anything for that 


“Well, I sneeze whenever it wants 


Virginia Schneider, Raupp Schoo!. t.incoin Park, Mich 





Ghostly 
First Seer: “How are you feeling?” 
Second Seer: “Oh, spirftual.” 
First Seer: “What do you 
spiritual?” , 
Second Seer: “Oh, just medium.” 


Russel! Kennedy, Jr. H. S.. Athol, Mass, 


Difficulty 
Moron: “Porter, you'll have to do 
something. I can’t bear riding back- 
ward on a train.” 
Porter: “Why don’t you change seats 
with the person across from you?” 
Moron: “I can’t. There isn’t anyone 


across from me.” 
Fred Sokolik, Migeon Ave. School, Torrington, Pa. 


mean— 
















Joke of the Week 





This week’s winning joke was sub- 
mitted by Dorothy Friedrichsen, Public 
School, Holstein, Iowa: 

“Did you know Uncle Sam had a 
wife?” ; 

“What's her name?” 

“Anti-aircraft.” 


Sign of the Times 


A waar ge shoe store has crossed 
out “Final Sale” and substituted “Un- 
conditional Surrender.” 





‘25 WAR BOND 


offered by | 
“MR. PEANUT” 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


95 War 
ig -as0eeee® "15 in Wor ow 
aad .--0°°""' gg te WS oe 
3rd ---*° S ies g1 War eit 
ath .--: po i 
ssh — of Planters Peanut? 
po 


Read These Rules Carefully 


], Anyone under the age of twenty- 
one may compete. 


2. Upon completion of the crossword 

puzzle, write a sentence, totaling 
12 words or less, containing the words 
“Planters Peanuts” and at least 3 ad- 
ditional words which appear in the 
crossword puzzle. 


3, Each testant may submit more 

than one entry. Send empty Plant- 
ers Peanut bag or wrapper bearing a 
picture of Mr. Peanut with each entry, 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your 
name, age, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 


























































ACROSS DOWN 





picture securely to your entry. 





2. Exclamation. 1. Your mark in a subject. 
4. Mail entries to Planters Contest 4. le for digging: 3. Cesssusive personal p «- 
Editor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd 7. What you get from eating s. The. hero of this puzziet 
x E arriv: b anters Peanuts. —_—_—, 
St., New York, N a - “ ° y 10. What you wear on your head. 6. A smal! insect known for 
midnight, May 1, 1943. No entries 4, sno sensible thing to do its intelligence. 
accepted after that date. when you are tired. 8. A color. 
14. To inquire. 9. Affirmative answer. 
5. Prizes will be awarded te those is. ey A, A 12. Natural habitat of airplanes. 
submitting complete and correct ers Peanuts handy. 83. New you soot when you tate 
solutions to the crossword puzzle and oo oo anand idle ie 16 Opposite of ‘South.’ 
tat ts are idered most . ae ee S Sy 19. Head-covering popular amon 
whose . bs f d pa mgm (slang). small boys. a 7 — 
accurate and suitable for advertising 22. what newsboys yell when on ante. 
and publicity use. SERS RENSrNS SONG, 21. What the F. B. #. likes te 
Judges’ decision is final. Winners 23. How you like to feel. catch. 
° * 25. Preposition. 22. To go ‘n. 
will be announced in Scholastic, World ss ae pt >, 
Week, and Junior Scholastic, May 24 . ry 
’ or olastic, ty , 29. Name of a neutral country: happy 
1943 issues. In the event of a tie for also a large American bird. 26. A tyric poem. 
any prize offered, a ze identical 32. A color (you see it when 27. Siang for ‘‘energy."’ 
ith that tied for will be awarded yeurre.aneryi. 30. Opposite of ‘down." 
= 33. Sia t oo ratory’’ a door 
ng fer “prepa 31. What vow unlock a 
each tying contestant, school. with. 
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writes Flight Instructor $.B.F., Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Read what else he says: “I've been building model airplanes for about 8 years now, 
but have not had much time lately to devote to it, as | am now a Flight Instructor, and 
have 5 Navy Cadets to fiy with every day. The majority of these students have 
built models before, and praise Cleveland Kits very highly. Before each flight 
i make with the student, | demonstrate each maneuver we are to do with 
one of my ‘pet Cleveland Models’ which like all Cleveland Models ha; 
movable controls. These boys, like myself, have found that building 
model planes has gone a long way toward helping them in 
their flying career. | have just about all your warplanes 

now, and am working on the P-39 at present.” 


VOUGHT-SIKORSKY “CORSAIR” 


~ A high altitude super speed fighter. Its speed is believed to be close 

“~ ~, 500 m.p.h. Claimed to be exceptionally maneuverable, and to « 
_ heavy armament not made public. Oj! cooling rodic 

mounted in wing stubs which are pointed downward to 

necessary shorter landing gear legs because of 

the extremely large propeller to accommodate $ 3 
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“DAUNTLESS”’ 

World's hardest hitting dive bomber. Used 
: by U. S. Navy and Marines. Has scored 


: heavily against the Japs in every Pacific 
| engegement. Span 30%” 
C-D Master Kit $350 ¥ 
SF-89 = 










the P-W 2000 h.p. engine. Span is 30 Sashes 
eT Re ane 





“BELL AIRACOBRA 


- The Swift flying’‘cannon-pic 
Curtiss P-40 “Tomahawk’’ that’s doing great work in 












MESSERSCHMITT ME-109 CURTISS 



















: Solomons against the 
“ i a Making history everywhere - 
Germany's mass production fighter. in ac HELL- DIVER” | it takes to: the air. Span + a Nl . CD $30 
tion wherever Nazis are fighting. dive bombs. Span 254” j 28Ye". Camovflage in- SF-76 ° 






structions in- F Qevnvnenevnerennee 


Ay 24%". CD Master Kit $300 c-D Master 









Hawker 
““HURRICANE”’ 


England’ o great night fighter. 
Span 30”. C-D Master Kit 


SF-78 $300 












Brewster ‘‘BUFFALO 
Highly maneuverable and 

Climbs 4,000 ft. per minute. Sp 
around 350 m.p.h. Has exceptic 
cruising range. Also used by Briti 
and Dutch. Span 26), 


Build CD Master $304 
Our New ° ; Ww oo 







































































Big 3-Foot 
Lockheed P-38 . NAZI War Models. 
North American “LIGHTNING” ) jJU-87B Each $] 50 
“Mustang” (P-51) "Fastest thing on wings’ says STUKA Only ett Lockheed 
A tough vicious fighter the Army, and it is certainly T74—Messerschmitt “HUDSON” 
that is very much in to- proving sensational. A perfect ME-109 " 
or ’ am. 350 m.p.h. interceptor for Botan Seerues The dive aontes nat so — by 176—Airacobra Bomber *« 7 . 
pon of its high ceiling, and terrific the Nazi Germons all over Europe, 177 —Warhawk U 
3/16". diving power. Span $ at Crete and now in ms g 50 178 —Hurricane wea Bag Bm og b ee gh ——e 
master ‘rr $300 tg = Master 400 br Spon = 274; “ 350 == paar: ome fighting and reconnaissance. Called 
it SP “‘Master’’ Kit SP-8 —Mustang "Old Boomerang’’ by British, for it 
7 F d s Glider Ali Are Super Values! usually comes back. One of the eet 
New, Redesigned -Foot Super Condor oaring popular models in the whole C-D line. 





Stronger, longer flights, more graceful lines, construction simpli- $]00 
fied. Easier to build than ever. Soars for hours. Kit VESO19. only a 


Big 493%," spon 
ee c. oa Kit $7 50 









C-B CATALOG 


Features C-D War 
Models in thrilling 
action ‘‘shots’’ in 
various fighting 
fronts. Many oth- 
The Big Improved EAGLET Glider a= Rye 
Longer lasting. Beautiful flights. Big 4 ft. wing- Send 5c for your 
spon. Patterned after ‘‘Baby Bowlus’’. 50c copy—none tree. 
Easily built. Kit VE-SO18... 


as 
FIRST LINE of Moders 


Republic P-47 
Grumman “SKYROCKET” ‘“‘THUNDERBOLT”’ 

















ER peal fed age al The ‘Flying Battleship’: with tre- : 
Reputed 450 m.p.h. speed » $350 mendous fire power. <" peed of ? _—_, E 
Bh" CD hoster Kir SP78: over 425 m.p-h. and a 40,000 foot ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS . 

(cee eee eee eee eee eee ~~ ey - omen fight- = your dealer can’t supply you, send check or 


Minimum order, $1. Orders for tess will be re- 
turned. No CODs. Shipments to Conada or Mexi- 
co, add 10%. For Parcel Post Special Delivery 
In U. S. only, add 25c. Ohio residents, add 3% 
soles tax. All kit contents and prices subject to 
change or cancellation without notice Usual C-D 


"Lightning Service’’ guaranteed. Grumman F4aF “WILDCAT’ 
An excellent U.S. Navy Shipboord © 


British “SPITFIRE” CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., INC. Marine. ighier. Liver up te ite nome 


th .f tance, where f ovr m 
Pride of the RAF. Fast, maneuverable “World's Largest Makers of Quality Model downed ‘tap bonben. in ® extoctes v 


and deadly interceptor- -— ae man ble. H speed e 
fighter. Span is 27%" $3 Aiee-Gnee 10Ce 325, m.p.h. Model Spa Spon is $300 
C-D Master Kit $¥-73.. 4508C721 _lerain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 261,” C-D Master Kit $F-83. 


CLEVELAND MODE 


“TRIE AAAMCIC TLIE AAER Ik TLE AID CAD fEC mrt: 


See your dealer first, if he can’t supply —* Ae Master Kit 


400 oney order—cash at your own risk (no stamps). 


| USE THIS COUPON: 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
4508C721 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Enclosed is $... eevee. for C-D Kits and 

Catalog checked below. Please rush. 
()T74—$ 1.50 ()SF76—$3.00 «> 
()TIG—$ 1.50 « )SF77—$3.00 () 
q)T77—$ 1-50 ()SF78—$3.00 «() 
T7 1.50 SF79—$3.50 ()SF95S— 
53.50 «) 
4.00 «) 
53.00 «) 










































